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QUOTES 


Glinting gold 

The sun is glinting gold on ‘Uncle’s’ 
windows. After the lean years of full 
employment, Britain’s 1,500 pawn- 
brokers are getting back to better busi- 
ness, despite the rising costs of being 
bankers to the hard-up. 

Discreetly, of course, for it is a discreet 
trade, Mr. B. G. Paul, secretary of the 
National Pawnbrokers’ Association, told 
me: ‘Broadly speaking we are doing 
better. It’s due to hard times and 
unemployment, no doubt.’ 

There is extra work for seven ‘Uncles’ 
even in West Bromwich—which is as 
prosperous as most towns that could be 
called prosperous in 1952, with work for 
its 90,000 people, beer for its 201 licensees, 
and ample food for its 6,000 dogs. 
Extract from article by MARSHALL PuGH, 
the DAILY MIRROR, July 9, 1952. 


From the neck up 


...It appears that the Ministry of 
Food is dead—certainly from the neck 
upwards. We have been very badly 
slighted. 

I do not know in Heaven’s name why 
the Ministry is not represented. Dick 
Turpin rode to York in less time than 
they could have got here. -KENNETH 
HALL, Vice-Chairman, Caterers’ Associ- 
ation Conference, on June 12. 


Monstrous folly 


Within the national investment pro- 
gramme there should be a high priority 


for coal and steel. The future of our 
exports turns on these two industries. 
Both should be well cared for by the 
nation. The Tory talk of denationalisa- 
tion of steel is monstrous folly. At this 
critical time it disturbs the industry, and 
a very fine body of workers of whom the 
nation never had greater need. Let the 
Tories drop this doctrinaire claptrap, if 


they wish to do their best to help Britain , 


through our balance of payments 
difficulties. Rr. Hon. HuGH DALTON, 
M.P., speaking at Ferryhill, County 
Durham, July 5. 


Britain and America 


We must be realistic. The Anglo- 
American alliance is fundamental to our 
survival as a nation, to the preservation 
of world peace and to give the poverty- 
stricken millions of the world a chance 
of a better life. The relationship between 
Britain and America cannot be that of 
independent powers—it must be of 
inter-dependent powers. Mr. WoopROW 
Wyatt, M.P., speaking at Winford, 
Somerset, June 21. 


A Bad Bill 


The powerful criticism directed against 
the Government’s earlier Transport pro- 
posals has been almost’ ignored in the 
drafting of the new Bill. 

This is a bad Bill. It does not answer 
the major criticisms. It will bring back 
the cut-throat road competition of the 
nineteen thirties and will create an 
unstable road haulage industry. It will 
result in worsened conditions for trans- 
port workers everywhere. Mr. JAMES 
CALLAGHAN, M.P., speaking at North 
Hendon, July 10. 
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Only the beginning 


...I warn you that the Government 
is by no means at the end, indeed 
only at the beginning, of its unpopu- 
larity. Srr WILLIAM Rootes, President, 
Coventry Conservative Association, 
June 12. 


Sharing the burden 


The Government tried to blame the 
international situation for most of 
Britain’s difficulties. Labour has always 
recognised that Britain’s economic posi- 
tion is precarious. Under Stafford 
Cripp’s leadership many sacrifices were 
accepted by British working people 
because they knew his policy was designed 
to share the burden fairly and to hold 
down the cost of living as much as 
possible. Mr. Butler asks for sacrifices 
which have nothing to do with Britain’s 
international difficulties, and he is 
increasing the burden on the very poor 
in order to help the richer taxpayer. 
Cutting food subsidies sends up the cost 
of living and doesn’t help our balance 
of payments by a farthing. Miss 
Horsburgh’s continuous nibbling at the 
education service threatens our children’s 
future and have nothing to do with the 
dollar problem at all. Rr. Hon. KENNETH 
YOUNGER, M.P., speaking at Derby, 
June 21. 


Wizard of Oz 


Old LI.-G., the father of Food Minister _ 


Gwilym Lloyd-George used to be known 
as the Welsh Wizard. 

They called his son the Wizard of Oz 
—one oz of cheese, one oz of that, one 
oz of tother.... Tom _ Driberg’s 
Column, REYNOLDS NEws, July 13. 
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irking the Issue. The more I have 
studied the White Paper and last week’s 
debate in the House of Commons, the 
more I am convinced that the Govern- 
ment is shirking the real transport issue. 
A distinguished civil servant said many 
years ago that throughout its dealings 
with public utilities Parliament had 
always vacillated between undue fear of 
competition and undue fear of monopoly. 
The present House of Commons majority 
seems to be governed vis-a-vis transport, 
by both fears at the same time. OSCAR 
Hopson, City Editor of the NEws 
CHRONICLE on May 26. 


Deadly Blow. To break the transport 
system into bits and then grind the pieces 
against each other—that is the way to 
strike this struggling country a deadly 
blow. And that is what would be done by 
the Government’s incredible Transport 
Bill, which shows as much sign of plan- 
ning as a railway accident. DAILY MIRROR, 
July 11, 1952. 


Peace? I have little doubt that when 
the present international tension has 
eased, and we can negotiate a real peace, 
economic problems will become even 
more severe. Peace is the only foundation 
upon which we can raise living standards 
everywhere, but we must ensure that 
such a peace is not followed by. an 
intense competition among the great 
industrial nations, and find us totally 
unprepared. Rr. Hon. E. SHINWELL, 
M.P., at Hunstanton on June 8. 


LETTER 


London Trades Council. Sir: In the 
June issue of FAct headed ‘London Gets 
the Sack,’ you say that the reference back 
of a section of the Report to the Annual 
Conference of Trades Councils in May 
last was supported by the Hackney 
Trades Council. The delegate of this 
Council was mandated to press for a 
separate Federation of Trades Councils 
for the London area and to make it clear 
to the Conference that Hackney disliked 
and condemned the position whereby the 
London Trades Council acted both as a 
Council and a Federation. My Council 
have discussed this question fully over the 
past 18 months. 

Our delegate’s main appeal was to ask 
for the rejection of the reference back. 
—DORIS BRIDGE, Secretary, Hackney 
Trades Council. 

(Our apologies to Hackney for this slip. 
Support for London Trades Council 
came from Hull and Holborn at the 
Southport Conference; opposition came 
from Leeds, Poplar and Hackney. 
Hackney Trades Council was itself one 
of three trades councils struck off two 
years ago for reasons similar to those 

. which brought about London’s disaffilia- 
tion this year. All three were rebuilt and 
are now much larger than _ before. 
Hackney, a small Council when struck 
off, now has the second highest attend- 
ance in the London area.—Editor.) 


News Chronicle 


IF THE TORIES WENT YANKEE BY VICKY 


THE ROYAL SALARIES 


THE COUNSEL OF MR. ATTLEE and his Colleagues on the Civil List expendi- 
ture, will no doubt be mis-represented by many of the elderly ladies who 
campaign for the Conservative Party, as a Socialist attack upon Con- 
stitutional Monarchy. It is, of course, nothing of the kind. Mr. Attlee’s 
proposals both in Committee and before the House were proposals which 
could do nothing but strengthen the bonds of affection between sovereign 
and people. They might well have been a step to cutting out some of the 
purely archaic and quite unnecessary ceremonial and bringing the Royal 
House closer to the ordinary man and woman. 


The SUNDAY PICTORIAL is to be congratulated upon the poll which it 
conducted to obtain the reactions of people to the arguments on the 
Civil List. In this 15,251 people said that respect for the Monarch would 
NOT decline if the Queen simplified the Royal family’s mode of living to 
reduce the need of amounts such as were voted by Parliament. Only 
2,404 thought respect for the Monarch would suffer. Voting was 16 to 1 
against the upkeep of the present number of royal residences, and for a 
suggestion that minor members of the Royal family should be encouraged 
to engage in some profession or business. Seven to one voted against 
the continuance of Court presentations and similar functions and on the 
question ‘Do you think Prince Charles should be granted an income of 
£10,000 a year during his childhood’ 16,393 people said NO and only 
936 said YES. 


The opinion of the majority of our people is clearly with us, and all 
must praise Clement Attlee for the dignity and restraint with which he 
put the case. 
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SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR 


THE SOLE REMAINING Obstacle to a truce 
in Korea is the question of war 
prisoners. The proposal by the 
United Nations delegation that there 
should be no forced repatriation of 
prisoners was at first rejected outright 
by the Communists, whose supporters 
quoted the Geneva Convention of 
1949 as authority. It is true that 
Article 118 of the Convention states 
that ‘Prisoners of War shall be 
released and repatriated without delay 
after the cessation of active hostili- 
ties.’ But the intention of this article 
was to safeguard the right of prisoners 
to repatriation, not to enforce it upon 
them against their will. During the 
second World War the Russians 
themselves allowed German prisoners 
to choose not to be repatriated to 
Germany. 

Later the Communists indicated 
that they would be prepared to allow 
Koreans who were resident in South 
Korea before hostilities started to 
choose whether or not they wished to 
be repatriated. It was in consequence 
of this that the United Nations 
undertook the ‘screening’ of prisoners. 

Screening. Suggestions have been 
made that pressure was brought to 
bear on prisoners to state that they 
would forcibly resist repatriation. 
Whether there is any substance in this 
may be judged from the questions put 
to the prisoners by the United Nations 
authorities. These were the questions 
put to North Korean prisoners (the 
questions to Chinese prisoners were 
in similar terms): 

1. Would you like to return to 
North Korea? 

2. Would you forcibly resist re- 
patriation? 

3. Have you carefully considered 
the important effect of your decision 
on your family? 

4. Do you realise that you may stay 
at Koje for a longer time than those 
who choose repatriation? 

5. Do you understand that the 
United Nations Command has never 
promised to. send you to any certain 
place? 

6. Despite your decision, if the 
United Nations Command = should 
repatriate you, what would you do? 

7. Do you fully realise your duty 
to your family, do you fully realise 
the importance of your decision and 
that this is your final opportunity to 
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United Nations soldiers in a Korean prison camp 


determine the course of your future 
life ? 

As a result of this screening, the 
Communists were informed on April 
19 that of 170,000 prisoners (includ- 
ing those who had been resident in 
South Korea when the fighting began) 
about 70,000 would not forcibly 
resist repatriation to China or North 
Korea. The Communists rejected 
this figure: and considerable doubt 
was thrown upon it by the disturb- 
ances in the Koje camps (FACT, 
June), which showed that some com- 
pounds were not accessible to U.N. 
guards. Prisoners totalling 43,000 
were not in fact screened, but an 
allowance was made for inmates of 
those compounds ‘who would prob- 
ably refuse repatriation.’ There ap- 
pears, therefore, to have been an 
element of guesswork in the figures 
arrived at: and the United Nations 
have proposed a further screening after 
an armistice under international super- 
vision with observers from both sides. 

Although the exact figures may be 
difficult to assess, there is little doubt 
that a considerable number of pri- 
soners would resist repatriation. In 
such cases, can the United Nations 
refuse asylum and force them to 
return? It is for the acceptance by the 
Communists of the principle of un- 
forced repatriation that the United 
Nations are now negotiating. 


THE YALU BOMBING 


THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS continue. 
But the bombing of the Suiho power 
plant on the Yalu River on June 23 
risked the break-down of the truce 
talks and endangered the prospects of 
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a settlement. The power plant is on 
the Korean side of the border, and 
power plants are recognised military | 
targets. But the Suiho plant had been 
placed in a special category because it 
served Manchuria and it has been 
U.N. policy, consistently stressed by 
Mr. Attlee and the Labour Govern- © 
ment, to avoid any extension of the 
conflict. 

Herbert Morrison, when Foreign 
Secretary, conferred with the United 
States Government about measures 
that might be taken in the event of 
(1) a break-down in the truce talks 
(2) the resumption of serious large- 
scale military operations. But neither 
of these had occurred when the Yalu 
attack was launched. Nor could the 
bombing be regarded as a routine 
operation because (1) the power plant | 
had never previously been attacked, 
(2) permission for the attack had to be 
obtained from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in Washington, and (3) state- - 
ments by certain American spokesmen 
implied that it had a political motive 
and was designed to bring pressure on 
the Communists in the truce talks. 

Whether or not this was the inten- 
tion, there is a strong feeling at 
Westminster that Britain and other 
members of the United Nations 
fighting in Korea should have been — 
consulted before this new departure, 
which might seriously affect the situa- 
tion in the Far East. The opportunity 
for consultation was there; the British 
Minister of Defence and the Minister 
of State visited Korea shortly before the 
bombing was carried out. It seemed 
almost that consultation had been 
deliberately avoided by the U.N. 
Command. 
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The United States Secretary of 


, however, gave the assurance 
that this was not the case. He said: 
‘Shouldn’t the British Government 
have been informed or consulted 
about the bombing? To that my 
answer would be, “‘Yes, it should have 
been’’; indeed, it was our intention 
to do it’—and the failure was due to a 
United States Government error. But 
he added: ‘If you ask me whether you 
had an absolute right to be con- 
sulted, I should say no.’ 


Labour’s Attitude. Unlike Mr. 
Churchill, the Labour Party does not 
regard Mr. Acheson’s explanation 
and apology as ‘a complete answer.’ 
The Labour Party on July 1 put down 
a Motion of censure on the Govern- 
ment in the following terms: 

“That this House, while appreciating 
that the Government and armed 
forces of the U.S.A. have borne the 
major share of the burden of resisting 
armed aggression in Korea, regrets 
the failure of H.M. Government to 
secure effective consultation prior to 
recent developments including con- 
sultation on the timing of certain 
recent air operations; and considers 
that improved arrangements should 
now be made to enable such con- 
sultation to take place between the 
Governments principally concerned on 
issues of United Nations policy in the 
Far East.’ 

Introducing the Motion, Mr. Noel- 
Baker said that it was the prompt lead 
of the U.S.A. which made possible 
United Nations resistance to North 
Korean aggression, and that the U.S.A. 
was bearing the main burden of the 
conflict, supplying most of the troops, 
suffering most of the casualties, and 
carrying most of the cost. But the 
system of consultation adopted at the 
outset needed improvement. He sug- 
gested participation by officers of 
others of the United Nations in the 
control of the P.o.W. camps, and more 
United Nations representation, British 
or other, both at Panmunjom and in 
the forming of truce policy in Tokyo. 
He proposed, in addition to the British 
Deputy Chief of Staff already agreed 
upon, a political adviser to the U.N. 
Commander with assistants appointed 
by other members of the United 
Nations. 

The U.S.A. gave the lead to the 
United Nations in resisting aggression 
and has carried the main burden of 
that resistance; but what happens in 
Korea affects not’ only the U,S.A., 
but the world at large. SAUL ROSE 


PARLIAMENT: 


THE FIRST YEAR 


Mr. Churchill and his Tory ministers 
have now, to all intents and purposes, 
come to the end of their first year of 
Parliamentary work. 

When Parliament meets again in 
October there will be a couple of weeks 
left in which to clean up a few odd bits 
of legislation before the Session is 
brought to a formal end. 

Early in November, Queen Elizabeth 
will open the new Session with a 
Speech from the Throne setting out 
the Government’s proposals for the 
coming year. 

It has been hinted that the pro- 
gramme will include a bill to amend the 
present law dealing with Weights and 
Measures. In the pigeon holes of 
Whitehall there is a vast number of 
minor bills of this sort; useful, prac- 
tical little bits of modernisation or 
tidying-up and whatever the politics of 
the Government one or two of them 
get passed into law each year. 

But the major bilis are the ones that 
matter. The Queen will announce that 
the Government intends to pass the 
Transport Bill, and it seems probable 
that she will also mention another 
denationalisation bill—to return the 
Tron’ and Steel Industry to private 
ownership. Then there is the plan to 
strengthen the Monopolies Commis- 
sion and another to make permanent 
some of the powers that the Govern- 
ment inherits from the wartime 
Supplies and Services Act and its 
successors. 

The Queen’s Speech will, in fact, be 
much the.same as the King’s Speech 
last November when the Churchill 
Government first came into power. 

For not one of the main items of the 
work laid down for the first year of 
Tory rule has been even attempted, 
much less finished. 

It is fair to say that the death of 
King George VI inevitably held up 
Parliamentary business for a time. By 
custom Parliament stood adjourned 
until after the funeral, and later on 
Parliamentary time had to be found 
within six months to discuss and yote 
a new Civil List dealing with the 
income of the Queen and the Royal 
Family. 

The Government might well claim 
that one of its major measures had to 
be dropped for this reason, though it 
can be argued that there was plenty 
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of small stuff that could have been 
dropped instead. 

But the failure to do any of the real 
work that the Government set out to 
do at the beginning of the year cannot 
be explained away on this score. 

The blame for much of the trouble 
lies at the door of Mr. Harry Frederick 
Comfort Crookshank, Lord Privy Seal 
and Leader of the House of Commons. 
It is the job of the Leader of the House 
to weigh up the chances of opposition 
to Government Bills and to work out, 
with the Chief Whip, a plan of cam- 
paign that will get the business of 
Government through whatever the 
Opposition may do. 

Mr. Churchill first appointed Mr. 
Crookshank to the Ministry of Health 
as well as the Leadership of the Com- 
mons and it was by thus over-rating 
the capacity of one of his colleagues 
that the Prime Minister first ran into 
trouble. 

For Mr. Crookshank has shown 
himself quite unable to cope with the 
job of leading the House. Much less 
was he able to run a department and 
pilot the contentious Health Service 
Bill through the Commons at the 
same time. 

So throughout the Session the 
Government has consistently under- 
estimated the degree of opposition its 
proposals would arouse and worse 
still has failed to guess in advance the 
tactics that an alert and competent 
Opposition would use. 


Inept Handling 

But this outward show of vacillation 
and inept handling of public affairs 
springs from deeper causes than mere 
incompetence. There are plenty of 
expert advisers: behind the scenes who 
could make a sack of potatoes look 
like a Minister of the Crown if they 
were given control. 

The troubles of the Government 
have come from secret meetings in two 
rooms. A committee room of the 
House of Commons and the Cabinet 
Room at 10 Downing Street. 

In the Committee Room the 1922 
Committee of the Tory Party meets 
once a week. There the backbench 
members of the Party discuss their 
grievances and voice their opinions. 
Mr. Churchill has met the committee 
twice, but its views are conveyed to 
him week by week by its chairman, 
Mr. Derek Walker-Smith. 

From this Committee has sprung the 
demand that the business of the House 
should be so conducted that members 
can haye enough spare time to devote 


to their business interests outside. And 
at the same time there has come with 
equal force the demand that the Tory 
Government shall put through Tory 
measures and carry out Tory policy. 
With almost the same breath the 
Tories have demanded early nights and 
long recesses and the sort of conten- 
tious partisan legislation that would 
have kept the House in continuous 
all-night session if the Government 
had attempted to force it through. 

Bedevilled by their own supporters, 
the harried Cabinet has met under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Churchill in 
Downing Street. 

He and his Overlords have produced 
many a bright idea which has been 
thoroughly discussed at meeting after 
meeting. Sometimes the Cabinet has 
reluctantly agreed after hours of 
argument only to find at the end of 
the day that Mr. Churchill has changed 
his mind. 

In this way the Cabinet hammered 
out a policy for the Iron and Steel 
Industry early in the year. Then Mr. 
Churchill took a personal interest in 
the fares question and this led him on 
to discuss the whole Transport 
Industry. And so Transport displaced 
Tron and Steel as the first priority in 
the government programme of de- 
nationalisation. By a stupendous 
effort—with Mr. John Maclay the 
Minister of Transport falling out on 
the way from nervous prostration—a 
bill was produced in time to be printed 
just as the Session closed. 

We have been told that this will be 
passed into law early in the new 
Session. 

But the Government of Britain is no 
longer a well-ordered business of 
planned progress along the lines of a 
clearly stated programme. It’s more 
like an Irish Sweepstake—and who 
knows which Minister may draw a Bill 
and be told to run it through Parlia- 
ment when the new Session starts in 
November ? 

LESLIE HUNTER. 


THE LAND 


RAISING FARMING 
STANDARDS 


British farmers, like their counter- 
parts all over the world seem capable 
of getting much their own way whether 
their Governments like it or not. 
Theirs is a silent, apparently all-power- 
ful intransigence in peace or in war. 


In this country we have the best 
farmers in the world, but we also have 
the worst. Opinions vary, some say 
that only 10 per cent of the farmers of 
this country make the grade. Others, 
like Joseph F. Duncan, LL.D., foun- 
der and secretary of the Scottish Farm 
Servants’ Union (whose judgments are 
above doubt) writing in the current 
issue of Scottish Agriculture says: ‘In 
farming we have three run-o’-the-mill 
farmers for every one go-ahead. .. . It 
is in the nature of farming that this 
should be so. Land is limited and the 


DRAINAGE 
A major improvement 


most successful farmer cannot drive 
his less successful neighbour out of 
business.” 

Readers may still doubt such state- 
ments so let me quote another 
authority. Professor M. M. Cooper, of 
Wye College, said several years ago: 
‘The more one sees of British agricul- 
ture the more one realises that it is 
only at half-cock.’ Recently he told a 
Meeting that in 1952 he was more than 
ever convinced of the truth of that 
statement. 

And just to bring the record right 
up to date the farmers own newspaper, 
the Farmer and Stockbreeder said on 
June 24: ‘The fact must be faced that 
the provision of Part 11 of the Agricul- 
ture Act cannot raise the productivity 
of the industry to any extent except 
through exemplary punishment that 
will spur the laggards to greater effort. 

‘This may sound unpleasant, but, 
unless there is a reaction to this threat 
and it results in an extra effort from the 
men whose farms need improving, 
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then the Minister's proposals wi 


become a political sop rather than a 


practical gesture.’ 

That passes the blame neatly to the 
present Tory administration but 
Labour cannot, in all fairness, escape 
criticism for having tolerated during 
recent years such a state of affairs 
in agriculture where eminent men still 
say the industry is only at half-cock. 

True, Labour’s record in agricul- 
ture is good, but we should be asking 
ourselves is it good enough? 

In formulating future policy Labour 
must consider whether the means 
already tried to raise production are 
having the desired effect. We believed 
that security of tenure, guaranteed 
prices, assured markets, fair rents and 
subsidies would bring such confidence 
to the countryside that the necessary 
expansionist programme would be 
fulfilled. 

The latest figures make it appear 
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that this is not happening and before © 


we go on to a policy of repeating these 
stimulants we should consider whether 
they are not only acting as soporifics 
to the very considerable majority of 
half-cock farmers. 

The farmer today is more secure 
than ever, but instead of being up and 
doing, answering the exhortations, 
showing in kind that he understands 


the meaning of the appeals to his sense — 


of duty and all that has been done for 
him our policy seems to have led to a 
feeling of relaxation. 

Today a farmer is only obliged to 
farm according to the rules of good 
husbandry as defined in the 1947 Act. 
This means that he must not fall below 
the average of his neighbour and if 
that average is half-cock then we 
should not expect very much. 

Labour has been criticised by the 
Tories for being urban, for not under- 
standing agriculture, for being a 
townsman’s party. There may be some 
truth in this and it may have tended to 
make us look sentimentally towards 
the farmer and his land. : 

Let us forget that sentiment. The 
farmer needs no sentiment. Today he 
is led by unions which in hard bargain- 
ing could give lessons to quite a few 
industrial unions and if he thinks he 
can get away with choked drains, low- 
yielding herds, weed-ridden pastures 
and poor quality livestock yet make a 
comfortable living he will. Many 
thought like that during the darkest 
days of the war. Many still think like 
that. 

Somehow the average must be raised. 
Every farmer must have brought 
home to him his individual responsibi- 
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oe Quoting Duncan again: ‘Instead 

of one target for the whole industry, 
we can surely find some way of making 
a target for each farm, and then the 
farmer could not escape by finding 
some neighbour whose failure could 
justify his own complacency.’ 

Does this mean compulsion?” It 
does, but it need not be feared or 
shirked. Many good farmers favour 
it and I have already quoted the far- 
mers’ Own newspaper on the subject. 

But first we must get rid of the 
urban tendency to treat agriculture as 
a sentimental afterthought. We would 
if we were hungry enough and it is not 
inconceivable that world conditions 
may one day make us feel the first 
pangs of this hunger. 

Inside the party we have much 
farming experience. It should be 
mobilised and the most knowledgeable 
formed into an advisory group with a 
wide brief. It might be an excellent 
idea to have half the group comprise 
horny-handed farm workers. They 
would not need brief cases in which to 
bring their information to group 
meetings. They have it in their heads 
already. 

Such men would see that the 
County Agricultural Committees car- 
ried out the function they were created 
for. They might even incline favour- 
ably to the idea that bad farms should 
be nationalised. 

Even the muddleheadedness of the 
present Government will be unable to 
undermine completely all that we have 
done for agriculture, but we should 
bear in mind that many farmers are 
quite capable of undermining them- 
selves plans which were originally 
intended not only for the benefit of 
farmers but for the benefit of the 
nation. HAMISH MACKINVEN 


COMMONWEALTH 


CENTRAL AFRICAN 
FEDERATION 


DISCUSSIONS ABOUT the proposed 
federation of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
which have been going on _ since 
November, 1950, are fast approaching 
the point of decision. As a result of 
last April’s Conference in London, a 


Draft Federal Scheme* has been drawn 
up to which the present British Govern- 
ment has in principle committed itself. 
It provides, ‘detailed proposals which 
could, if approved, be translated into a 
constitutional instrument.’ Three 
commissions have been set up to 
investigate the financial, administra- 
tive and judicial problems involved in 
establishing the Federation. When 
they have reported later this year a 
further Conference will be held in 
Central Africa ‘to give final shape to 
the federal scheme.’+ Thereafter the 
British Government and the Govern- 
ment of the three Central African 
Territories shall decide whether the 
scheme in its final shape shall be 
approved. It will be a momentous 
decision. 

Closer union of the British terri- 
tories in Central Africa has been 
pressed on British Governments at 
various times in the past. Support for 
it comes from the European minorities 
settled mainly in the Rhodesias, who 
play a dominant role in the economic 
and political life of the territories. 
They argue that economically the 
territories are inter-dependent and 
that further development, from which 
all the people of the region would 
benefit, depends on the co-ordination 
of economic policy by a single govern- 
ment. 

True, the Rhodesias are served by a 
common railway system. They are 
linked by trunk roads and the main 
Cape to Cairo route runs through 
them both. All three territories use the 
port of Beira in Portuguese East 
Africa. The Wankie Colliery in 
Southern Rhodesia supplies most of 
the industrial needs of both the 
Rhodesias and the same river can 
provide them with hydro-electric 
power. No doubt the economy of the 
region would be strengthened by 
closer association and from the stand- 
point of Commonwealth and local 
defence it may well be that a single 
policy unit would be stronger and 
more effective. 

Such considerations no doubt lay 
behind the Labour Government’s 
decision in 1950 that a Conference of 
Officials of the three territories and of 
H.M.G. should be convened to 
examine the possibility of closer asso- 
ciation (Fact, July 1951). The 
Officials outlined as a basis for further 
discussion a scheme for the federation 
of the territories which was regarded 
by the Labour Government ‘as a con- 


*Cmd. 8573. H.M.S.O. Is. 3d. 
+Hansard, 18.6.1952. 
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_ Structive approach to the problem.’ 


The Repert* made it clear that a 
scheme for closer association must, 
contain adequate provision for African 
representation and adequate protection 
for Africans’ interests. It emphasised 
that ‘whatever is proposed must be de- 
signed not only to promote the well- 
being of the territories and their 
inhabitants, but also be acceptable to 
the inhabitants and to the Govern- 
ments and Legislatures concerned.’ 


No easy task. To draft constitu- 
tional proposals which would meet 
those requirements was no easy task. 
Southern Rhodesia is a self-governing 
colony with a Government and 
Parliament consisting entirely of Euro- 
peans. It has a population of 130,000 
Europeans and 1,900,000 Africans. 
Northern Rhodesia, with 37,000 Euro- 
peans and 1,800,000 Africans, and 
Nyasaland with 4,000 Europeans and 
2,000,000 Africans are Protectorates 
for whose government Britain is 
ultimately responsible. 

Proposals for a federal constitution 
had to be such as would not lower the 


constitutional status of Southern 
Rhodesia and yet would contain 
safeguards to enable the British 


Government to fulfil its role as protec- 
tor of African interests. 

The scheme outlined in the Officials’ 
Report was considered at the Victoria 
Falls Conference in September 1951, 
attended by the Secretaries of 
State for the Colonies and for Com- 
monwealth Relations in the Labour 
Government, and by representatives of 


the other Governments, including 
Africans from the two northern 
territories. Those present at this 


Conference, with the exception of the 
African representatives, showed them- 
selves favourable to the principle of 
federation. It was made clear that one 
of the main obstacles to the general 
acceptance of federation rests in the 
apprehension felt by Africans in the 
two northern territories that federation 
would impair their position and 
prospects. 

The Conference was adjourned and 
the Labour Ministers returned to fight 
the General Election. The new Govy- 
ernment called the Conference in 
April 1952 from which has emerged the 
Draft Federal Scheme which contains 
proposals to replace those of the 
Officials’ Report. 


Safeguards _ rejected. The new 
proposals do not contain safeguards 
*Central African Territories: Report of 


Conf. on Closer Association. Cmd. 8233. 
H.M.S.O. 1s. 3d. See-Fact, July 1951. 
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SOCIAL! 
APPROACH AT THE 


‘Mix well and stir’ was the order of the day when the Lat 
Party held its rally at Butlin’s Filey Camp from June 14-21. 
The campers were mixed (an even proportion of Party 
non-Party holidaymakers); the programme was mixed (f 
the League of Youth Conference right through to professi 
wrestling); the personalities were mixed (Bevan versus must 
Billy Ternant, Dalton versus. cricketer Patsy Hendren); % 
inevitably, the weather was mixed with too great an emphast 
North Sea winds and black clouds. g 
The success of the event—and success it was—lay as muc 
the informal conversations one noticed fomenting around 
campus, as in the series of excellent lectures and discuss 
pinpointing anything from the Commonwealth to relat 
between the League of Youth and Socialist students. 
Members of the National Executive were waylaid by rank 
file wherever they appeared among the brightly coloured ché 
and multitude of restaurants, bars, theatres and dance halls. 
value of these frank exchanges cannot be over-emphasised. 
In all this the League of Youth had a dual role. Fro 
serious two-day conference which showed the mass of Soci 
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UGHT A POSITIVE | 
UR PARTY’S RALLY 


outh to be earnestly seeking a positive approach to youth 
roblems rather than mere sloganizing, they emerged with all 
he buoyancy of young people on holiday to sing their Socialist 
ongs with gusto and join in the camp dances with eager, if not 
imble, feet. 

And the effect on non-Party watchers? When Camp “Mayor 
Jordon Mitchell signalised Morgan Phillips’ birthday with 
Be presentation of a cake (‘Each candle means ten long 

ars,’ sighed Morgan) they were as warm with their applause 
or Labour's General Secretary as those sporting the Party 
yadge. 

Pictures show (left to right): Gordon Mitchell pedalling 
he miles of camp roads on a tour of his ‘borough’; Morgan 
>hillips and Aneurin Bevan relaxing at a game of billiards ; some 
xf the many Commonwealth visitors from places as far apart as 
Nigeria and West Indies, Fiji and Malaya: the DAILY HERALD 
soming out on top in an unusual sphere—a fancy dress parade ; 
und Leaguer Ken Russell (Heeley, Sheffield) accepting on behalf 
of his branch the cup awarded for top sales of Socialist 
Advance, League of Youth newspaper. 


for Africans even as effective as those 
contained in the Officials’ Report. 
The Officials’ Report proposed that 
there should be in the Federal Cabinet 
a Minister for African Interests, 
appointed by the Governor-General 
of the Federation after consultation 
with the Secretary of State, and not by 
the Federal Prime Minister. His 
special function would have been 
proposing measures thought by him to 
be desirable in the interests of Africans 
and of considering measures proposed 
by other Ministers to make sure that 
they were not detrimental to African 
interests. He could hold up for 
decision by the Secretary of State a 
proposed measure which he considered 
to be against African interests. The 
Draft Scheme rejects this safeguard. 
There is no provision for a Minister in 
the Federal Cabinet specially respon- 
sible for African interests and answer- 
able to the Secretary of State. The 
effective control by H.M.G. of execu- 
tive action by the Federal Government 
which the officials regarded as a neces- 
sary safeguard for African interests, 
has been removed. 

Again, the effectiveness of the 
African Affairs Board proposed in the 
Officials’ Report has been greatly 
reduced in the Draft Scheme. The 
Officials proposed that the Minister 
for African Interests should be Chair- 
man of the Board. The Draft Scheme 
proposes that the Chairman shall be 
appointed by the Governor-General 
with approval of the Secretary of 
State, but that he may not be either a 
member of the Federal, or a Territorial 
Legislature, or a public officer. The 
Officials proposed a Board of nine 
members—three from each territory— 
one being an unofficial, or elected 
member of the Territorial Legislature, 
one being an African and the third 
being the Secretary of Native Affairs. 
This would have been a very strong 
board indeed. 

The Draft Scheme reduces the mem- 
bership of the board to six and like 
the Chairman, they cannot be public 
officers or members of a Legislature. 
The omission of the Minister as 
Chairman of the Board and of the 
Secretaries of Native Affairs from its 
membership, makes it a very weak 
institution for the protection of 
African interests. 

Not only is the proposed African 
Affairs Board weakened by changes in 
its composition, but its powers are 
reduced. In the original scheme it was 
to examine all legislation and hold up 
for decision by the Secretary of State 
any measure regarded as detrimental to 


are busy preparing 


African interests. In the Draft 
Scheme the Board’s power to object is 
limited to measures which it regards as 
discriminating against Africans. 


European domination. The weaken- 
ing of the proposed constitutional 
safeguards for African interests are no 
doubt concessions to Europeans, 
especially in Southern Rhodesia, with- 
out which their agreement could not 
be obtained. It can hardly be expected 
that the Africans of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, who rejected the 
original proposals, will accept the new 
and much less effective proposals. 
They are being asked to support a 
Federal Scheme in which the imme- 
diate constitutional safeguards of their 
interests are weak and in which their 
political future will be decided by the 
vote of a Legislature dominated by 
Europeans. 

The British Government still has the 
opportunity of rejecting the proposals 
for federation for the time being, and 
of exploring other methods of securing 
the co-ordination of economic policy 
in the area. A growing body of 
opinion both inside and outside the 
Labour Party feels that this would be 
the wisest policy. 

EDWARD FARMER 


INDUSTRY | 


GETTING READY 
FOR THE TUC 


August, traditional holiday month 
for millions of workers and _ their 
families, brings no break for the staff 
and organisation of the TUC, who 
the order of 
business and making arrangements for 
Congress. In the first week of every 
September, with the regularity of 
migrating swallows, the representa- 
tives of 8 million organised workers 
gather for their annual conference. 
This year’s Congress, at Margate, will 
be of especial significance. It will be 
the first time for thirteen years that the 
Trades Union Congress is held under 
the shadow of a Tory Government. 

Whatever differences in policy and 
practice there may be between indivi- 
dual organisations, whatever clashes 
of personality or principle, unions will 
agree in condemning most of the 
present Government’s economic and 
industrial policies, and in pledging the 
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full support of their members te 
Labour, when the fight to regain 
political power is joined. 

As a practical sign of the close links 
between the industrial and political 
wings of the movement, a fraternal 
delegate, the chairman of the Labour 
Party, will address the TUC, while 
Arthur Deakin, this year’s TUC chair- 
man, will bring greetings from the 
unions to the Party conference at 
Morecambe, a month later. 

An example of this fundamental 
unity within the trade union movement 
—despite sharp differences in policy— 
was provided recently at Scarborough, 
where the railwaymen and the miners 
were holding their annual conferences. 
This was the first time in history that 
these two key unions met in the same 
town, at the same time. Naturally, we 
of the press table made the most of — 
the contrasts. We were kept busy, 
hurrying between the miners’ meeting 
in the Olympia ballroom on the sea- 
front and the Public Library where the 
railwaymen .were in  session—and 
when the time came to be sociable, 
between the miners’ headquarters at 
the Royal Hotel and the railwaymen’s 
leaders at the Grand. It is significant 
of the importance of these two unions 
in the national economy, that they 
secured the biggest press of any trade 
union conference, outside the TUC 
itself. 

The miners devoted much time and 
attention to broad political and inter- 
national issues. Sir William Lawther, 
NUM President, set the key-note in 
his Presidential speech, when he con- 
demned the attitude of the Bullcroft 
miners towards the Italians as ‘a crime 
against helpless men and their families’ 
and said their conduct ‘must make — 
every delegate hang his head in 
shame.’ He was backed in his protest 
by Mr. Arthur Horner, the general 
secretary. 

The conference carried unani- 
mously a resolution congratulating 
Mr. Attlee on his leadership of the 
Party and pledging full support in the 
fight against the Tories. A resolution 
was moved by a Derbyshire rank and 
file miner, calling for a ‘vigorous 
Socialist policy,’ including the nationa- 
lisation of the banks, heavy engineering, 
shipbuilding and chemicals, and urging 
Labour to ‘initiate a policy that would 
bring about a big reduction in the 
armaments of the Great Powers.’ 
This was defeated on a card vote after 
a lively debate by 409,000 to 259,000 
votes. 

The day before, at the NUR con- 
ference, a resolution calling for cuts in 
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the arms programme was carried— 
with only two dissentients. 


Both conferences were concerned 
with the burning problem of wages and 
the cost of living. The railwaymen’s 
claim for a 10 per cent increase has 
been turned down flat by the Railway 
Executive, and is now being taken up 
industry’s conciliation 
machinery. Delegates to the NUR 
conference bitterly criticised the Butler 
budget, and attacked the idea of wage 
restraint. The miners’ debate on 
wages was rendered somewhat aca- 
demic by the fact that the NUM claim 
for a 30s. a week increase has already 
been presented to the Coal Board, who 
have not yet replied. The NUM claim, 
Mr. Arthur Horner told delegates, 
would cost the Coal Board £50,500,000. 
The miners also agreed to press for 
further improvements in their working 
conditions, including: 

(a) Social insurance benefits at least 
equal to day wage minimum earn- 
ings for disabled benefits ; 

(b) legislation to make membership. of 
the pensions scheme compulsory, 
with improved benefits to be pro- 
vided out of Coal Board contri- 
bution ; 

(c) subsidised transport for all miners’ 
fares in excess of 5s. a week; 

(d) payment for loss of wages through 
sickness for up to 6 weeks. 


The cost of these reforms has not 


-been estimated. But they show that 
the miners are determined to make 


mining one of the best-paid jobs in 
industry, and to attract more men to 
the pits. The NUM view is that the 
present manpower of 718,000 is not 
enough, and that at least 735,000 men 
are needed if Britain is to get the coal 
it needs. 

Sir Hubert Houldsworth, National 
Coal Board Chairman, listened atten- 
tively to the miners’ debates and was 
at pains, in his address to delegates, to 
counter charges that the Board were 
‘complacent’ about the manpower 
position. 

There is no similar tradition among 
railwaymen that the chairman of 
nationalised Transport attends their 
conference. Yet had he been present, 
Lord Hurcombe, chairman of the 
British Transport Commission, would 
have been gratified to hear Mr. Jim 
Figgins praise nationalisation. The 
Tories, said Figgins, decided to de- 
nationalise transport before _ steel, 
because ‘they know that nationalisa- 
tion has been a huge success.’ 

Rail workers regard the Bill as a 
threat to their jobs and conditions— 


a return to the bad old days of cut- 
throat competition between road and 
rail. They carried unanimously a 
resolution condemning the Bill as ‘an 
act of sabotage inspired by selfish 
sectional economic interests.’ 

Just twenty-four hours before, the 
NUM likewise carried a_ resolution 
protesting against denationalisation 
and promising to support transport 
workers in their fight against the 
Government. This resolution is re- 
garded as of such importance that it 
will be sponsored by the miners at the 
TUC. And it will certainly secure the 
unanimous support of the delegates to 
Congress, whether or no they are 
directly concerned in transport. This 
is not a private fight between the 
transport workers and Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd. 
movement, and the Government when 
it reassembles in October to take the 
second reading of the Bill will have 
been given a clear message from the 
TUC: Hands off nationalised Trans- 
port. 

MARGARET STEWART. 


BRITISH TRANSPORT 


THE ACCOUNTS of the British Transport 
Commission for 1951, published on 
June 16, show that the commission 
earned a surplus—of £2,944,000—for 
the first time in its fourth year of 
operation. The surplus was reached 
after charging interest on British 
Transport stock (compensation) and 
central administrauon, and _ certain 
other expenses, and is comparable 
with the deficit of £9,831,000 in 1950. 

The gross receipts of the Commis- 
sion’s principal carrying activities, the 
railways,- road services, provincial and 
Scottish bus services, shipping and 
canal services, and London Transport, 
increased by nearly £60 million to 
£597 million in 1951. Since working 
expenses increased by a smaller amount 
net traffic receipts went up by more 
than £9,500,000, or about 30 per cent., 
to £39,982,000. 

Most of this increase came from the 
railways, but the net receipts of British 
Road Services also improved from a 
deficit of more than £1 million in 1950 
to a surplus of over £3 million in 1951. 
The results of the bus services outside 
London and of the shipping services 
owned by the Commission also showed 
improvements over the previous year. 

London’s Deficit. London Trans- 
port’s net receipts showed a sharp 
decline from a surplus of approxim- 
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ately £1,700,000 in 1950 to a deficit of 
£1,600,000in 1951. 

London Transport railway services 
produced a surplus of nearly £550,000 
during the year, but this was wholly 
absorbed in the deficit of nearly 
£2,100,000 on road services. The 
report states that the need to increase 
London Transport fares on account 
of rising costs and other factors had 
become obvious at the beginning of 
last year. 

Net receipts from docks, harbours, 
and wharves have improved steadily 
year by year since 1948, and in 1951 
the decreasing deficits of the three 
previous years were succeeded for the 
first time by a surplus of £817,000. The 
results from the Commission’s hotels 
also showed an improvement in 1951, 
with the deficit of £191,000 in 1950 
transformed into a surplus of nearly 
£35,000 last year. The Commission’s 
refreshment rooms showed a. net 
surplus of £329,000 on a turnover of 
more than £7,200,000, but the opera- 
tion of the restaurant cars resulted in 
a deficit of £636,000, while the turn- 
over was nearly £3,100,000. 

The working surplus for the four 
years ended 1951 was nearly £166 
million. Total central charges for the 
same period, mostly compensation 
payments, were £205 million, so that 
the debit balance on revenue account 
carried forward at the end of the period 
was £39 million. 
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PLUS THE NEWS 


You do, of course, expect effi- 
cient news service in your 
newspaper, with topical features 
on sport and on a wide range of 
activities of family interest. 
But if you also value fair but 
fearless expression in support 
of causes vital to human 
progress—including the Trade 
Union and Labour Movement— 
you will choose the 
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Labour’s Daily Newspaper 


M. GUY MOLLET, Secretary-General of the French Socialist Party says 


PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN LIBERATION 


I HAVE OFTEN HEARD it said that the Russian Govern- 
ment is bent on imposing the Communist doctrine 
on the world; that they are endeavouring to put an 
end to the class struggle in all countries. I do not 
believe it. I am absolutely convinced that if the 
rulers of present-day Russia had really wanted world 
revolution there were other methods they could have 
used. 

Their aim everywhere was not national revolutions 
but revolutions on the Russian model. The best proof 
of this is that when a revolution carried out in their 
manner begins to take on a national character—as 
in Jugoslavia—it becomes for them enemy number 
one. The rulers of the U.S.S.R. are not bent on world 
revolution but on world supremacy. 

' How can they succeed in this? 

The first possibility is the war of aggression. I 
do not believe that this is the intention, because 
Russia is uncertain of the consequences. If war is 
excluded, there remain two other methods. 

The first is the Hitlerite one by which nearby 
countries are swallowed up one by one. This method 
was pursued with an inexorable determination as long 
as the threats were found to pay dividends. But one 
day all this ceased. From the moment the attack on 
Korea started it was proved to the Russians that 
collective security had come into action and that the 
threat of aggression would no longer give results. 

That is why I think that the Russians have some- 
what relaxed their system of intimidation, though 
without definitely relinquishing it, and have replaced 
this method by another one which I would describe 
as the ‘fifth column’ method of internal subversion. 

If we do not make sure that the particular efforts 
of our countries are limited to what is economically 
possible, we may perhaps produce arms but we shall 
also produce thousands of neutralists and_fifth- 
columnists. If again, after limiting our effort in this 
way, we are unable to secure a wise just apportion- 
ment of the burden between the various social strata 
then we shall involuntarily play the game of Soviet 
Russia. 

The two aims must go hand in hand. To some of 
my friends who refuse to co-operate in collective 
security, I say: You are perhaps helping to remove 
the danger of internal subversion, but you are 
reviving the even greater danger of further advances 
by the Hitlerite method. 


AMERICA. J do not want to add to the very unfortunate 
anti-American feeling sometimes spreading in France. 
Our debt to the Americans can never be sufficiently 
emphasised, but it must be frankly said that we have 
found certain faults in American policy. We have to 


emphasise to our American friends that in organising 
our efforts we Europeans are not aiming at winning . 
the war but at preventing it, which is quite a different 
matter. 

Who is capable of speaking to the U.S.A.? Who 
will prevent the world from being divided in two 
blocs? Each of our countries in isolation. 1 know 
that the British still cherish the idea of having by 
themselves sufficient influence to do so. I heartily 
wish they are not mistaken, but for us this is no longer, 
possible. Who, then, can do it? Only a unified 
Europe could impress its opinion on the U.S.A. I 
have always dreamt of such a unity led by the British 
and French together. 


GERMANY. Germany has already raised for us what is 
to her the obvious question of equality of rights. If 
equality of rights means re-building a world after the 
1939 model, every Frenchman will say ‘no’ to the last 
breath. But if it means building up such a world as 
we are striving for in 1952, the immense majority of 
Frenchmen will say ‘yes’. 

We think that an independent German army at — 
the service of a German Government which is master 
of its destinies will become a danger. On the other 
hand, if we are thinking of equality of rights within 
an organisation in which Germany would take part, 
side by side with the other nations, in the formulation - 
of a common policy, then I say ‘yes’. 

In the Russian note of March 10, in which the 
Germans were offered a number of things likely to be 
well received, it was clearly stated that in order to 
avail itself of these advantages Germany would have 
to undertake not to participate in any military coali- 
tion or agreement directed against any of the Powers 
whose armed forces fought against Germany. Every- 
thing offered to Germany, such as the possibility of 
unification, is on condition that Germany shall in no 
circumstances be integrated into a united Europe. 

Russia has already offered Germany unity, a national 
army and the re-integration of former Nazis. I should 
not be at all surprised were the Russians to offer 
Germany some territory or other beyond the Oder- 
Neisse Line of demarcation. If by paying that price 
they can ensure for themselves the aid of the Germany 
of tomorrow, it is a price the Russians would not 
hesitate to pay. 

French Socialists are in favour of Germany’s 
integration into an authority higher than itself. The 
problem which arises is, what higher authority 
shall that be? A lot of people want it to be the ‘little — 
Europe,’ limited te six countries. French Socialists 
oppose this because we know that both economically 
and militarily Germany possesses greater potentialities 
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han Franee, and as we are conscious that there can be 
no united Europe without Germany we will never- 
agree to a ‘little’ united Europe without Great 
Britain. 


. DEFENDING EUROPE. That is not to say that French 
Socialists will oppose any form of specialised authori- 
ties. The French Socialist Party supports the proposals 
for a European Defence Community with the associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom. (see Facr, June). 
Suppose that this or that Parliament rejects the 
Treaty. How would the rest of the world react? 
For Russia, it would represent a victory. America 
would choose one of two solutions. 

They could say that if the Europeans are not 
prepared to make the necessary effort towards mutual 
understanding, they (the Americans) will act on their 
own without the Europeans. They will then provide 
Germany with a self-contained national army. This 
would mean that those who had thought they were 
preventing Germany from re-arming would be 
responsible for the rebirth of the German Army. 

Alternatively—and I think more probably—the 
Americans would say that if Europeans were not 
prepared to make the necessary effort for their own 
defence, the Americans would confine themselves to 
defending the United States. “But,” they would add, 
‘Europe is important from a strategic point of view. 
It is therefore up to us to organize the peripheral 
defence of Europe.’ 

The day America returned to the policy of defending 
its own frontiers, it would cut off the aid now being 
supplied to various European countries. This would 
inevitably result in all Russia’s neighbours, one after 
the other, becoming Russian satellites. 

When that happened America would intervene, 
having bombed and destroyed everything which might 
be of use to the aggressors. Some of us in Europe 


< oe “ : C od 
Guy Mollet addressing the Labour Party Rally at Filey 
do not accept this idea of a Europe converted into ~ 
another large-scale Korea. Our idea of European 
defence is that it should be built up in such a way as 
to prevent war, not with a view to liberation at some 
remote date. yr At 


THE SOLUTION. The true solution is for us all squarely 
to face up to the situation, by initiating negotiations 
such as those for the organisation of collective security 
—including the integration of the German Army— 
and also to take advantage of every breathing-space, 
but not to ask for any. 

If I were to sum up the position in simple terms, 
I would suggest we must never say to the Russians: 
‘If you refuse to agree on such and such a point, we 
shall have to prepare for the worst.’ What we should 
tell them is: ‘The day you come to an agreement with 
us, we shall abandon the measures we have so far 
undertaken and which we shall otherwise continue, 
and we propose to you that we immediately meet 
to seek and find this agreement.’ 


the Tories before the war. 
also be noted that during the post-war 


It should Of the 246 local authorities con- 


cerned, only one, the L.C.C., has no 


CURRENT HOUSING 


SINCE LAST DECEMBER local authorities 
have been able, should they so desire, 
to grant up to 50 per cent of their quota 
of building licences to private builders 
or to individuals wishing to build for 
their own occupation. The Labour 
Party has never objected to home 
ownership, and on the contrary has 
made it easier for people to borrow 
capital for house purchase from the 
local authorities at 34 per cent, or 
1 per cent below the rate asked by the 
building societies. 

The Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Acts were amended to allow local 
authorities to lend up to £5,000 to 
assist intending house purchasers as 
against the £800 limit laid down by 


period of Labour rule, 141,842 houses 
were built under licence. 

Mr. Macmillan’s policy of setting 
the builders free was announced 
shortly after the General Election and 
during April 1952 the Local Govern- 
ment Section of the Labour Party 
Research Department carried out a 
survey of local authorities to test their 
reaction to the new licensing regula- 
tions. Replies were received from: 


Of which 
Labour 

controlled 
County Councils .. 2 2 
County Boroughs .. 39 13 
Borough Councils .. 78 23 
WED C2Saaes LOZ 4] 
REDGesa nis ee 25 5 
246 84 
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power to grant private licences as this 
duty is undertaken by the metro- 
politan borough councils. From the 
remaining 245 the following informa- 
tion was received: 


Percentage of Total Allocation of 
Housing Licences for Private Building 
in 1952 


Under 
10% 


Total) 
10%|20% | 334% |50% 
3] 27 | 107 20 60 | 245 


From these figures it is plain to see 
that the majority of local authorities 
haye realised that the only way to 
solve housing problems in their area 
is by the continuance of Labour’s 
policy of building as many houses as 
possible to let to those people in the 
greatest need. The facts are made 


even more interesting as only 30 per 
cent of the replies received came from 
Labour-controlled councils, yet 75 per 
cent of the authorities are not taking 
full advantage of the new quota 
system. Tory-controlled councils, 
many of whom were most vociferous 
in their condemnation of the Labour 
Government’s emphasis on _ local 
authority building, now seem reluct- 
ant to take advantage of their own 
Minister’s offer of more freedom. 

The recently published Housing 
Summary for May, 1952 shows that 
the exertions of the Minister since 
last November, together with the 
builders’, have resulted in 2,175 
houses being built by the private 
builders during May of this year in 
England and Wales, but during 
October 1951, the last month of the 
Labour Party’s term of office, 2,193 
houses were erected by private builders 
—18 more than they were able to build 
before being ‘set free.’ ‘The local 
authorities have, however, built 1,599 
more houses in May of this year than 
in October 1951. 

There are two reasons for this which 
the Minister seems to have overlooked. 
First is the ever-increasing cost of 
house building and the dear money 
policy being pursued by the Chan- 
cellor. Increased building costs make 
it necessary for intending house 
builders to borrow more money 
whilst the Chancellor’s policy is 
making it more and more difficult 
for building societies to obtain funds 
for lending. Therefore they are able 
to adopt a more selective policy with 
regard to new borrowers. The major- 
ity of building societies now refuse to 
make loans of £1,800, which is the 
usual mortgage required for a new 
house, unless the head of the house has 
a weekly guaranteed income of at 
least £14. 

This of course means that with the 
average wage being about £8 per week 
for adult males, very few families 
will be able to take advantage of the 
Minister’s offer to let some people into 
their own house by the back door. 
In fact the offer can only be taken up 
by those earning £750 per year or 
more. This is borne out by the fact 
that many people who have waited 
some time for a licence are now being 
forced to decline the offer when it is 
made to them. 

The second factor, apparently for- 
gotten by the Minister, is that since 
the end of the war local authorities 
have built 872,241 new permanent 
houses and that, in order to carry out 
such a gigantic programme, they have 


built up staffs of architects, surveyors 
and conveyancing clerks and purchased 
land for future operations; they are 
therefore able themselves to build the 
majority of the houses allocated to 
their area. 

G. W. REYNOLDS 


DEMOCRACY 


TORIES WOULD LIMIT 
FREE SPEECH 


Free speech would not last long in 
this country if some Tory MPs had 
their way. There always has been a 
streak of the Herrenfolk idea in the 
make up of the Tory Party. They 
believe that minorities should either 
keep quiet or be shown the big stick. 

Such thoughts are inherent in the 
nature of most of the men and women 
who control the Conservative Party. 
They believe they were born to rule 
and regard all views contrary to their 
own as dangerous. And their fears of 
free speech were never shown more 
clearly than in the recent debate in 
the House of Commons on the activi- 
ties of the Red Dean of Canterbury. 

Some Tory MPs indicated by their 
questions to Mr. Churchill that they 
have little faith in democracy or ing 
themselves. 

Just because one of our notorious 
celebrities decides to hold a press 
conference on his return from Korea 
and talk even more balderdash about 
germ warfare than the Tories did about 
red meat at the last election some of 
our so-called rulers want to abolish 
our right to talk nonsense if we want to. 

Mr. Langford-Holt (Cons., Shrews- 
bury) suggested that the Dean had 
been guilty of spreading “propaganda 
on behalf of persons engaged in 
hostilities with British troops.’ 

This is blatant nationalism of the 
kind summed up in the out-worn 
phrase ‘my country right or wrong.’ 
If Mr. Langford-Holt had his way, 
then every member of the Labour 
Party, who supported, before the war, 
Gandhi’s fight for Indian Independence 
while Indians were rioting against 
British troops and sometimes killing 
them. would be guilty of treason. 

There are not many countries left 
where there is free speech such as we 
know it in Britain. The liberty to say 
what we like is still bright here because 
most of us realise that a free people 
must take certain chances for the sake 
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of maintaining freedo 
government of a police state avoids. 
because it holds freedom to be of no 
value. 

In the Soviet Union and everywhere: 
behind the Iron Curtain the liberty to _ 
speak and act contrary to the majority 
is forbidden. It is not encouraged in 
many of the nations of Western 
Europe. 

Even in America the intolerance 
of the Committee of Un-American 
Activities has caused Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith to express her revulsion 
against the name-calling tactics of 
Senator McCarthy by saying: ‘Free- _ 
dom of speech is not what it used to be ~ 
in America. It has been so abused by 
some that it is not exercised by others.” 

We in the Labour Party know from 
experience the dangers of Com- 
munism. If ever a party deserved to 
be denied the right to propagate its 
ideas it is the Communist Party. 
Given power they would not hesitate 
here, as elsewhere, immediately to 
suppress all who dared disagree with 
them. 

Yet it is the Labour Party which 
constantly defends the rights of 
minorities, including Communists, to 
speak their evils at all times and in all 
places. 

Centuries of experience prove that 
although laws aimed at political or 
religious groups may be sensible in 
their origins, the hate they generate 
never stops at the people against whom 
it is first directed. Restrictions 
seldom, if ever, to quote Mr. Justice 
Black ‘remain static.’ 


Free Men 

Alan Barth in his book The Loyalty 
of Free Men attacks American intoler- 
ance of critics of State Department 
policy and says that the transcripts of 
the Senate Investigation Committees 
read uncomfortably like Soviet purge 
trials, except that the punishment is 
not death, but loss of the means to live. 

Maybe Tory back-benchers are not 
suggesting that we set up committees 
in this country to search out the private 
lives and opinions of men and women 
who disagree with those in authority, 
but their demands in the House, 
rightly turned down by Mr. Churchill, 
that a tribunal should be set up to 
inquire into the conduct of the Dean 
of Canterbury, would be a step in the 
direction of totalitarianism. 

Either we understand that unity 
does not grow out of uniformity but 
out of resolved conflict or we admit ~ 
that tolerance is a luxury we cannot 
afford. Either we admit that loyalty 


E 
dakar 


PT ae or we say openly 


st be giv 
that we are not interested in loyalty, 
but only in subservience. 

The Tory snarling in the House was 
just another example of the centuries- 
old attack of intolerance upon learn- 
ing. To quote Alan Barth again: 
‘If the freedom of the human mind is 
really, as Jefferson considered it, 
illimitable, we had better resist all 
attempts to limit it. If we really mean 
to follow truth wherever it may lead, 
we had better tolerate error so long 
as reason is left free to combat it,’ 
even the errors of the Dean of Canter- 
bury. 

The Tories are the victims of fear. 
And they have no faith and no ideas 
with which to fight what they fear. 


BOOKS 


FULL SPATE 


Hardly a day passes without a new 
statement of Socialist principles com- 
ing off the printing presses. The latest 
contribution to our re-education is a 
little booklet prepared by Socialist 
Union.* It has a dreadful cover and is 
ill printed on coarse greyish paper of 
the sort normally used for wrapping up 
junk. But it is not junk. Most of 
the ideas have been very carefully 
thought out and the writing, on the 
whole, is fresh and unaffected—a most 
agreeable change from the ponderous 
jargon of current political literature. 

The authors start by demolishing 
two ‘illusions’ which they claim have 
been harboured by Socialists in the 
past. The first of their ‘illusions’ is the 
belief that progress is inevitable; the 
second, that all we have to do to 
facilitate the Good Life is to reshape 
man’s physical environment, parti- 
cularly by transferring capital from 
private to public hands. They then go 
on to argue that what Socialists should 
work for are three Absolutes— 
Equality, Freedom and Fellowship— 
which they should endeavour to bring 
more palpably into the lives of men by 
supporting everything that moves 
towards them and fighting everything 
that stands in their way. Socialists 
should test their actions by these 
principles, not by rule-of-thumb refer- 
ence to physical conceptions like 
nationalisation. 

Having cleared the ground in this 
way, they conclude with a section 


*Socialism, a New Statement of Principles, 
Lincolns-Prager, 3s. net. Obtainable from the 
Labour Party Bookshop, price 3s. 2d. 


called The Way Forward. J turned to 
this with a genuine feeling of anticipa- 
tion, but alas! on first reading I found 
much of it the very type of pompous 
peroration against which the authors 
had already warned us. But it is 


Socialist Union has promised further 
booklets elaborating their ideas. 

There is a great deal to argue about 
in A New Statement of Principles, but 
there is no spade to argue here. Read 
this book! 


unfair to criticise at this stage, because FACTOTUM. 
FIVE YEARS’ WORK AT A GLANCE 1947-51 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Coal Output DEEP-MINED aa 187.2 197.6 202.7 | 204.1 | 211.9 
(MILLION TONS 
SALEABLE) OPENCAST .. HS 10.2 NINE ZA) 12.4 12.2 11.0 
Total .. | 197.4] 209.4] 215.1 | 216.3 | 222.9 
Manpower .. | FACE WORKERS* i 288 293 296 288 287 
(THOUSANDS) _ | 
OTHER WORKERS* at | 423 | 431 423 409 4ll 
| ALL WORKERS* Ae ZA | 724 720 697 699 
| 
RECRUITMENT ti 94 74 52 55 13 
WASTAGE : 68 | 66 69 76 63 
NET GAIN (+) or loss (—) |+ 26 + §8 — 16 — 21 + 9 
Attendance .. | ATTENDANCET Ne % | 87.6 88.5 87.7 88.0 87.9 
(ALL WORKERS) 
SHIFTS WORKED PER MAN 
PER WEEK 4.69 4.7\ 4.67 4.72 4.81 
PER YEAR 244 245 243 245 250 
| 
Productivity FACE WORKERS 2.86 B92 3.02 Set Syl 
(TONS PER 
MANSHIFT) ALL WORKERS 1.07 It 1.16 1.19 lez 
saad. S703 ‘Sed Siang Sin. 
Earnings FACE WORKERS 36 10 41-"] 43 1 44 10 48 6 
(PER MANSHIFT){ 
ALL WORKERS 28 10 feta | 34 4 35 6 38 10 
Seog Saude iG! $:";d. sind 
Colliery Operat- | PROCEEDS .. 40 3 At 3 47 11 47 10 Si 
ing results (PER 
TON OF SALE- | COSTS 41 3 Cty gf 45 0 45 5 See?) 
ABLE COAL) | 
PROFIT (+) OR LOSS(—§.. |—I O |+I1 8 |42 11 |42 5 |+2 (0) 


*Yearly Average. 
+ Shifts worked as a percentage of shifts possible. 
tIncluding the value of allowances in kind. 


§Operating profit or loss, that is, before meeting capital charges. 


I must read that book! 


Books of ali kinds, pamphlets, Government pub- 
lications and periodicals can be ordered from the 


Labour Party Bookshop. 


Expert 


advice on works dealing with the 
Socialist and Trade Union Move- 
ments is always available. 


LABOUR PARTY BOOKSHOP 


TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQ., LONDON, S.W.1 
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STATISTICS 195 1952 


November | December January February March April 
PRODUCTION 
Interim Index of Industrial Production 
All Industries 1946 = 100 152 137 144 150 149 139 
Mining and Quarrying .. wf xe ithe 127 119 118 125 127, 114 
Textiles and Clothing :. ee is sf 129 106 22 131 == — 
Food, Drink, Tobacco .. se Le Ess 134 131 126 122 129 — 
Engineering uf Ee it 167 152 155 165 164 — 
Building and Contracting ae i% ic 140 130 120 129 137 135 
| Bricks, Cement, etc. ~ “es - ee 202 182 19] | 191 197 — 
| 
[ | 
COAL (thousand tons) | 
Total coal production (weekly averages) wise 4,557 4,272 4,337 4,560 4,639 4,156 
| 1938 = 4,353 
_ Total Coal Consumption (excluding exports): 4,223 4,274 4.466 4,575 4,325 - 3,826 
| 1938 average = 3,409 
Coal Exports and Bunker coal a nee 262 236 206 262 261 277 
1938 average = 890 
Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1: ages 1:23 121 1-20 1:21 12 1:18 
Total Wage Earners (thousands) ; ‘ 695 697 702 708 710 714 
1938 = 782 | 
| | 
OVERSEAS TRADE 
(United Kingdom) (in £ millions) 
Total Exports (including re-exports) .. ive 254-0 213-4 264-3 244-1 265-2 229°1 
Percentages of 1948 volume <. 2. — 169** 174 | 
Total Imports (in £ millions) .. pts | 328-8 314°1 357:1 296-9 333-1 325-5 
Exports to Dollar Area as ny 30 PIA 20-6 25-4 21-2 Di 24-5 
Imports from Dollar Area .. Je 2 80:7 68-4 74:2 60:8 75:0 73°8 
Current trade | 
Total Deficit (not including favisibles) ai 74:8 100-7 OD 14 52:8 67:9 96-4 
Export Prices (1951 = 100) a, Ss 106 106 105 106 107 107 
Import Prices (1951 = 100) .. Bi 5 102 103 103 103 103 102 
EMPLOYMENT (Great Britain) see note | 
Total Working Population (thousands) Be 23 480 ln 923.426 23,454 237439 eae e23448 23'478) a 
June 1939 = 19,750 | | 
Figures include unemployed and Forces. | | } 
Armed Forces (thousands) we Pe Bee 853 852 859 860 863 | 868 
June 1939 = 480 | 
peers ae == ve | 
Unemployed (thousands) ae aye a 297 350 385 405 468 
July 1938 = 1,786-5 ey oe 
Working days lost through Industrial Disputes 
(monthly average 1918-39, ae ee 
was 969,000) .. 93,000 40,000 81,000 75,000 288,000 80,000 
| WAGES AND PRICES 


| Interim Index of Retail Prices .. 129 130 132 133 133 135 
| (based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, ‘clothing, ; 
household goods, etc. June 1947 — 100) 
Food Prices (1947 = 100) 144 145 150 100-1 ** 10028*** 103-9%"% 
Weekly Wage Rates , aa 126 126 127 128 128 128 


| (June 1947 = 100; September 1939 = 60) 


Average Weekly Earningst | Oct. 1948 | April 1949 | Oct. 1949 April 1950 Oct. 1950 | April 1951 


(industrial, including overtime, etc.) 


Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. 0d.) .. etl Om lerae li LOM Ll 2 Ore ave) eae Si LONE LO 0) ae 
| Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s. 6d.) po lease dK ACS y sess Uy aN ssh IGS SO) AOS LA D7 £4 7 4 


Employment figures are at end of month. Total working population includes indoor domestic workers and persons above pensionable age who prior 
to January 1949 were excluded. Following repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 
of unfilled vacancies are therefore no longer available. 


** New index based on 1948 = 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1:1. Figures are for each quarter where completed. 


*** New Index Summary 1952 = 100. 
t Excluding agriculture, coalmining, shipping, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce, banking, distribution. ee FACT, May 1951. 
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